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A CHESHIRE MERE. 


ProBABLy no English shire of the same size 
can boast the possession of so many good-sized 
natural sheets of water as the county of Chester. 
Shropshire has meres not a few ; and East Anglia 
has its lakeland, the district of the Norfolk 
Broads; but neither furnishes an exact parallel 
as regards natural features with the Cheshire 
plain, which is so thickly dotted with lakelets, 
great and small, that we naturally look about for 
some explanation of their presence. And here 
geology steps in with a ready answer; so we 
must be geological, but only for a moment. 
Every one knows of the great deposits of rock- 
salt which underlie this part of the country; 
and most of us have seen pictures of deserted 
villages or houses, whose tottering walls, thrown 
sadly out of the perpendicular, suggest the work of 
an earthquake. The disaster is of course due to 
subsidence, the settling down of the ground owing 
to the mining and burrowing operations which 
have gone on below. Now, suppose Nature, cen- 
turies ago, to have worked some of these salt-beds 
in her own fashion by allowing the steady infil- 
tration of water—as the saline deposits dissolved, 
the ground, subsiding, formed the hollows which 
the meres now occupy. As an item lending 
support to this theory, we are told that in the 
depths of one of the deeper meres a kind of 
fish is occasionally met with which is only found 
elsewhere in the brackish water of estuaries. If 
so, there is probably sufficient saline matter 
remaining in the bed of this particular pool to 
affect to some extent the composition of the water 
which comes into contact with it. 

The Mere which we know best is one of the 
largest of the group. It is a fine pool of over a 
hundred acres, and withal so near to the great 
Lancashire hive, that half an how’s run, even 
of the slowest of stopping-trains, brings us within 
an easy walk of it. It is difficult to realise that 
we are only a dozen miles or so from one of 
England’s noisiest and busiest industrial centres. 
The lake lies in a natural hollow, the ground 


almost everywhere rising from its margin. No 
obtrusive new-built villas break the sweep of 
greensward which stretches down from below 
the sheltering fringe of coppice to the ripple- 
marked water-line. Hardly a house is in sight ; 
but, overlooking the head of the lake, a church 
tower, built strong and square of the red sand- 
stone of the district, just shows amongst elms 
and aspens. The village just beyond it is unseen ; 
but entering it, we are struck by an air of neatness 
and quiet prosperity unusual even in a district all 
of whose villages are pretty. There is no public- 
house in the hamlet, and one feels that a news- 
paper less than two days old would be out of 
place. We enter the churchyard through the 
old carved lych-gate. Inside the church itself is 
'a chapel, whose marble monuments bespeak the 
| resting-place of members of an old and titled 
family. The mystery is explained: all around 
stretches the estate of one of the greatest land- 
owners of the country-side ; and to this it is due 
| that the lake lies below us in all its unspoilt 
beauty. If its surroundings were in the hands 
| of smaller proprietors, the building speculator 
| would be here in a week ; so let many-acred 
| Jandlordism at the worst never want one argu- 
ment to lean upon. 

| It was a typical spring day, gusty, with sudden 
bursts of sunshine, when we paid our first visit to 
the lake. The pool looked its very best, rippled 
by a breeze of a softness most unusual for March. 
The wood which borders its far side still rose dark 
and leafless above its fringe of gaunt, yellow reed- 
stems; but below the church, where. the stream 
enters the lake, the poplars and alders were so 
betasselled with red and yellow catkins, that all 
their winter bareness was gone. Peewits were 
crying and tumbling above the fallows ; and the 
hares cantered about in their leisurely, shambling 
fashion amongst the springing corn, unmindful 
of a legislature soon to decide their fate. In the 
osier-carr where the overflow leaves the lake, the 
first golden willow-blossom shows—the ‘palm,’ 
which marks in Nature’s calendar that Easter- 
time is near, as plainly as do the round. buds of 
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marsh-marigold, just showing a glimpse of yellow 
petals as they unfold ‘in swamps and hollows 
gray, 

And now is the time to renew our acquaintance 
with the bird-population of the mere, before a 
new upgrowth of reeds furnishes them with cover 
which their hidling nature is not slow to take 
advantage of. Foremost are our especial favour- 
ites the grebes, quite the feathered aristocrats 
of the mere. Fine birds they are, rather longer 
in the body than a duck, and swimming lower 
in the water, we think. At a distance we can 
tell them by their greater slimness, and by the 
straight upright neck (a duck always swims 
with its head between its shoulders), even if we 
do not catch the glint of sunshine on their snowy 
breasts. What it is that gives these breast feathers 
such a glistening lustre we do not know, but in 
this lies their value as a material for boas and 
muffs. But the curious headgear of the grebe 
is, after all, his chief point. A double crest above 
gives place below the chin to a richly-coloured 
tippet of chestnut edged with black. The male 
possesses these ornaments in a larger degree than 
the female, and in spring we have watched him go 
through a sort of head-bobbing performance to 
show them off to the best advantage, expanding 
his tippet meanwhile toa half-moon shape. His 
mate swims near by with her head back and 
crests laid flat, so like a duck, that without 
the telescope’s aid we might take her for such. 
At this season, too, we hear their croaking call- 
note almost constantly ; and one or other of the 
pair will flap for some distance along the surface 
of the water ; but we have never seen a longer 
flight undertaken. To find a grebe’s nest we 
must wade through the reed-beds in June, care- 
fully prying into every heap of vegetable matter 
we come across, for the nest—quite too complimen- 
tary a term, by the bye, to apply to it—is merely 
a floating mass of decaying water-weeds and sedge. 
More often than not, it is soaking wet; and we 
could never persuade ourselves why the eggs do 
not addle. hen newly laid, they are white ; 
but if long sat upon, one would hardly guess it, 
so deeply ingrained with dirt do they become. 
This discoloration is partly due to the habit of 
the maternal grebe of covering them with freshly- 
mang water-weeds, should she be forced to leave 
them. 

But there are other elements in the bird-popu- 
lation of the pool. Standing by the lake-side 
one day in March, we watched a dabchick, a 
humble relative of the big crested grebes, diving 
time after time a little way out from the sandy 
shallows, turning the neatest of somersaults every 
time he went under. Away over by the side 
of the wood was a whole fleet of dusky coots, in 
whose company we note a distinguished stranger, 
a fine drake tufted duck, who shows his white 
under-parts as he turns broadside on. 

A month later, the merry distich of the chiff- 
chaff, the first arrival from over seas, resounded 
through the wood by the lake-side. A few days 
later, the willow-wrens followed in the track 
of the hardy adventurer ; while the first swallows 
and sand-martins dipped to make widening circles 
on the unruffled surface of the pool. As we 
push our way through the sedge and willows— 
as noiselessly as may be, for the field-naturalist 
who knows his business does not advertise his 


presence—a_ startled pair of wild-ducks, the 
green-headed, ruddy-breasted drake and his more 
sober-coloured mate, rise with clamour of voice 
and wiygs. Amongst the débris of last year’s 
growth of flags and loosestrife is an artless nest, 
in which a hen-pheasant has laid her ten olive- 
brown eggs; while two others of different form 
and colour have evidertly been added to its 
contents by the duck which we disturbed from 
close by. Such cases of mixed ownership are 
not uncommon, especially amongst game-birds: 
a pheasant and partridge have been known in 
several instances to own such a joint-stock nest. 

In early May the wood looked its best, at 
least so we thought as we waded ankle-deep 
in sweet-scented blue-bells and tall spikes of 
purple orchis. In one spot, where tussocks of 
coarse sedge hid a soft and treacherous bottom, 
the pale bog-violets grew; and the sweet-gale, 
smelling like myrtle, had put out its little resin- 
scented cones. Bird-voices were so numerous 
that it was difficult to identify any one in par- 
ticular; but we could pick out the blackcap’s 
clear flute-like notes. There was much to see, 
too, by the water’s edge. <A host of newly- 
arrived sedge-warblers chattered amongst the 
reeds, which hid many a coot’s nest with its 
stone-coloured, ink-speckled eggs, to give place 
in a month’s time to families of black downy 
youngsters. They are active little creatures, 
following their parents out amongst the water- 
lily leaves and snapping up many a gauze-winged 
fly. Only a small proportion of those hatched 
seem to reach maturity. We fancy the big pike, 
which on a warm day lie near inshore, and 
dart out through the reeds with a swish as 
we pass, must account for a good many. Pro- 
bably the dabchicks and moorhens would also 
breed here, but for the liability which their 
unfledged nestlings run of being snapped up by 
these greedy tyrants of the pool. 

The reeds are hardly above the water before 
the Ist of June; but so rapid is their growth 
that by the end of the month they are high 
enough to hide us completely as we wade through 
them. Now is the time to find the reed-warblers’ 
nests, cunningly suspended between their fluted 
stems, sometimes by attachment to two stalks 
only, while at other times three or four are 
interwoven so as to support the dee ay ee 
structure, beautifully fashioned of the flower of 
the reed. In this hanging cradle we find the 
four greenish, darkly-spotted eggs; or, later on, 
the nestlings, which leave the nest before they 
are fully fledged, and, by the aid of their strong 
claws, climb about among the reed-stems. Very 
noisy and anxious are the old birds, scolding 
and shrieking at us almost at arm’s-length ; 
and bursting exultingly into song—a strange 
jumbled sort of chatter, delivered sotto voce and 
in the most hurried manner—as we pass on. 

Midsummer comes and the year is in its prime. 
Tall spikes of foxglove have taken the place 
of the bluebells and orchis; purple loosestrife 
and yellow iris brighten the wet spots where, 
earlier on, the marsh-marigolds flowered ; and 
the air is heavy with the scent of the elder- 
blossom. Honeysuckle and dog-roses are in the 
hedges ; and the first hay is being carried. The 
hares, once so plain to be seen, are now all 
but hidden ; we can just catch sight of their long 
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ears amongst the waving heads of the grasses. 
The mere never looked better; though it makes 
a fair enough picture in the calm October days 
while the woods are still leafy and in all their 
glory of autumnal colouring. Another of its 
aspects has been described to us, when it is all 
one sheet of smoothest ice, ringing under the 
lightsome glide of skates; but it is not every 
winter which brings a frost of sufficient strength 
to freeze so large a pool. 

Still we are fond of the mere in all its moods ; 
and good it is, as one after another of Nature’s 
outposts is improved into dull and joyless com- 
monplace, to know that she has a stronghold 
so near where the birds and the flowers still 
have it all their own way. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—A NILE TOURIST, 


SoMEWHERE about the same time when these 
things were passing at Algiers, the Reverend 
Francis Austen Linnell, Vicar of Hambledon- 
cum-Thornyhaugh, Northumberland, sat with 
his legs dangling over a huge block of sculp- 
tured sandstone, among the massive ruins of the 
vast and many-chambered temple of Rameses the 
Great by the quay at Luxor. 

The Reverend Francis Austen Linnell, to say 
the truth, was in a gloomy humour. He revenged 
himself upon the world, indeed, by hammering 
with his stick at the crumbling figures of Khem 
and Isis that covered the huge sandstone block 
on whose top he was seated. Time and invaders 
had gently spared those sculptured forms for 
six thousand years: the Persian, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Arab had all swept over the 
land, and let them go by unhurt: but the 
Reverend Francis Austen Linnell, with his iron- 
shod stick, took a malicious pleasure now, like 
a veritable British tourist that he was, in 
defacing the nose of the gray goddess whom so 
many ages and so many conquerors had looked 
down upon without injury. Things had gone 
badly with the last of the Linnells on the Upper 
Nile. He had pushed as far up towards Wady 
Halfa as the courtesy of the military authorities 
would permit during those stormy times: he 
had questioned every real or supposed refugee 
from Khartoum whom he could find anywhere 
among the native bazaars; but he had elicited 
nothing of the slightest importance about his half- 
brother or his cousin. Their fate remained as 
absolutely doubtful as the fate of all the other 
defenders of the conquered city. Vague rumours 
and surmises there were plenty, to be sure, 
but of solid fact or certain assurance, not a 
single item. 

So the Reverend Francis Austen Linnell had 
returned to Luxor in a very ill humour, and 
had left his dahabeeah now moored close under 
the bank by the Karnak Hotel, while he him- 
self sat disconsolate and alone, chipping its 
from the bas-reliefs, among the.ruins of the 
temple. 

To be sure, there was some hope of news 
still; for a strange report went about at Luxor 


—a newspaper correspondent or somebody of 
the sort, who had remained in Khartoum u 

to the very last moment—had _ yesterday soma 
across the desert at Assouan. Now, if this Euro- 
pean refugee turned out a reality, there might 
still be some chance of learning Sir Austen’s 
fate from a presentable witness, So the Reverend 
Frank sat and gazed around with a somewhat 
contemptuous glance at the mass of dust and 
dirt and rubbish that encumbers the base of 
that gigantic ruin, and waited impatiently for 
the expected traveller. 

Of course Frank Linnell was not alone. No- 
body is ever alone for ten. seconds in Egypt. 
The custom of the country does not permit 
solitude. A crowd of pestering little native boys, 
picturesquely arrayed in torn and ragged com- 
missariat corn-sacks, with flies clustering thickly 
on their bleared eyes, held out their tawny 
hands, and showed their hideous artificial sores, 
and clamoured for backshish with true Egyptian 
persistence. The Reverend Frank regarded them 
cynically. ‘No backshish,’ he answered in an 
angry tone, threatening them with his stick, and 
laying about him roundly over their naked 
shoulders. ‘Not one penny of backshish will 
any one of you get from me to-day. Go along, 
Isay. Don’t want you here. Leave me alone, 
can’t you?’ 

The boys fell back for a moment, still crying 
‘Backshish, backshish!’ and regarded the stranger 
with a suspicious glance. Frank Linnell rose, 
and strolled idly towards another part of the 
building. The boys followed him through the 
deep dust, hustling him as he went with genuine 
Oriental eagerness. ‘Rameses! You want see 
Rameses? Me very good guide! Me show you 
Rameses !’ they cried in chorus in their broken 
English, dancing before Frank Linnell’s footsteps, 
raising clouds of dust as they went, and — 
the way triumphantly towards the great colossa 
seated statue. ‘Me want no backshish,’ one of 
them insinuated coaxingly with a persuasive air. 
‘Want to show English gentleman de way. Me 
very good boy. Dis way for see Rameses, and 
no backshish.’ 

Frank Linnell was a hasty-tempered man, and 
he was also gifted with the common British 
incapacity for grasping the idea that anybody 
else should be unable to comprehend his own 
language, if quite distinctly, articulately, and 
loudly spoken. So he paused on his march for 
a second, and leaned his back impressively 
against the base of one of Amenhotep’s great 
sculptured propylons in the central temple. 
‘Now, you look here, you boys,’ he observed with 
dignity, in his most didactic tone, holding up 
one warning forefinger, as if he were addressing 
his own national school at Hambledon-cum- 
Thornyhaugh in the county of Northumberland : 
‘I’ve seen Rameses the Great fifty times already, 
in every possible form, shape, and material— 
sitting a standing, fighting and feasting, on 
foot or in his chariot, life-size or colossal—till 
I’m sick and tired of him. I don’t want to see 
Rameses the Great again in any place, position, 
dress, or fashion, as jong as I live; and I hope 
to goodness I may never more set eyes upon him 
anywhere. I don’t like Rameses—do you under- 
stand ?—I object to Rameses: I disapprove of 


Rameses: and I don’t care for antiquities. I 
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came out here in this precious temple this morn- 
ing to try and get a little peace and quiet, not 
to be bothered with boys and colossal statues. 
And if any one of you fellows comes one step 
nearer me’—he drew a line in the dust with his 
stick as he spoke—‘if any one of you fellows 
dares to step one inch across that line, all I can 
say is,’ lifting his stick suggestively in the precise 
attitude of the Pharaohnic hero—‘I’ll give him 
Rameses across his back and shoulders before 
he’s another ten minutes older,’ 

The boys listened gravely to every word of 
this succinct address, and then, seizing with 
avidity upon the one word of the whole which 
they really understood, vociferated once more in 
chorus : ‘Yes, sah: Rameses, sah: me very good 

uide : me show you Rameses: dis way, sah, for 
te de Great : dis way to Rameses.’ 

The parson from Northumberland poised him- 
self firmly against the half-buried propylon, and 
resigned himself to a comical ike of despair 
at the little brown ragamuffins, who still held 
out their eight or ten hands persistently for 
backshish. As he stood there, the very picture 
of the baffled Briton in the midst of his foes, 
whose light infantry proved far too nimble for 
his heavy guns to ¢ a an Arab, as he 
thought, approached by the door from the oppo- 
site direction, and walked straight up to en, 
with outstretched hand, as if bent on entering 
into conversation with the usual practical object 
of obtaining backshish. 

The new-comer was dressed in semi-European 
clothes, with an old red fez stuck jauntily on 
his head, as is the fashion with temple guardians 
and other such minor hangers-on of the Egyp- 
tian government. Frank Linnell immediately 
suspected another attempt to rob him of a fee, 
aller pretence of asking for the official permit 
to visit the antiquities of Upper Egypt; so 
he waved the stranger aside impatiently with 
his warning hand, and observed once more very 
loudly in ‘his native tongue—the only one he 
could use with fluency—‘ No backshish : no back- 
shish: I’ve been here before. I’ve feed every 
precious soul—man, woman, or child—connected 
in any way with the management of this temple ; 
and not a piastre more will one of you get out 
of me. Not a piastre more. Understand. Not 
a solitary piastre.’ 

To his great surprise, the stranger, instead of 
bowing low and retreating politely, smiled a 
benign smile, and answered in English of an 
unexpectedly flowing yet distinctly Hibernian 
character : ‘ Ye’re mistaken, Mr Linnell.—It’s Mr 
Linnell I have the pleasure of addressing, isn’t 
it?—Ah, yes; I thought so. They told me at 
the hotel a clergyman of yer name had been 
asking when I’d be likely coming down the 
river ; so I thought I’d just step out at once and 
see if I could find ye’ 

Frank Linnell gave a sudden start of astonish- 
ment. Could this be the refugee? ‘You’re not 
the correspondent they spoke of, who’s escaped 
from Khartoum, surely?’ he cried in some 
excitement. 

The stranger nodded a courteous assent. ‘Me 
name’s Considine,’ he answered with conscious 

ride: ‘one of the fighting Considines of County 
ivan, I was patina: at at Khartoum for 


for it’s a narrow squeak indeed I’ve had of it, 
When the city was taken, those nigger fellows 
of the Mahdi’s, they just chopped me up piece- 
meal into small fragments; and as I lay there 
on the ground, in sections, near the Bourré Gate, 
thinking of me poor old mother in Ireland, 
"i Connitinn, me boy,” says I to meself, or as much 
as was left of me, “diamond cement’ll never 
be able to stick ye completely together again.” 
But somehow, they dovetailed the bits after all, 
and took me into the hospital; and I pulled 
through, by the kind offices of some Soudanese 
ladies who were good enough to adopt me: and 
here I am, sirr, a miserable wreck as far as legs 
and arms ry, those heathen hacked me to 
pieces so that ye couldn’t lay a sixpence between 
the scars on me body, I give ye me word for 
it—but ready to go the world’s end to help a 
fellow-countryman in distress, or a lady who 
stands in need of assistance.—Well, sirr, I’m glad 
to meet ye, and to make yer acquaintance, for 
I knew yer brother, and I can give ye later news 
of him than ye’ll get in the newspapers.’ 

The Reverend Frank drew himself up on his 
dignity, a little stiffly. ‘Sir Austen Linnell was 
my cousin, not my brother, he answered with 
official vagueness, for he could never quite bring 
himself to acknowledge the existence of the 
actress-woman’s son, who had deprived him of 
his birthright. 

‘Tut, tut, tut, man,’ the correspondent answered, 
not without a faint tinge of wholesome contempt 
in his tone. ‘1 knew them both—yer cousin 
and yer brother—and a finer man or a_ braver 
than Charles Linnell, whom ye want to disown, 
I never set eyes on. Sure, ye needn’t be ashamed 
of him.” And seating himself on the broken 
pillar by the clergyman’s side, Considine began 
to narrate in full, with much Irish spirit, and 
many graphic details, the whole story of the 
siege, and his own almost miraculous escape from 
Khartoum. * 

‘But what ye’ll be wanting to know most,’ 
he said at last, after he’d dilated at some length 
upon the fragmentary condition in which the 
Mahdi's troops had left his various limbs on the 
ground at Khartoum, and the gradual way in 
which ‘the chips had been picked up and welded 
together again, as with some pardonable exag- 
geration he phrased it—‘what ye’ll be wanting 
to know is how yer brother came out of all this 
trouble.’ 

‘Did he come out of it at all?’ the Reverend 
Frank inquired, with a little undercurrent of 
tremulousness in his anxious tone. ‘Or Sir 
Austen either? Have you any accurate informa- 
tion about their fate to give me? 

‘Accurate information, is it? Well, it isn’t 
just the moment for observing accurately, ye 
must own yerself, when ye’re lying about loose in 
pieces, waiting for somebody to pick ye up and 
put ye together again,’ Considine retorted gaily. 
‘But all I can tell ye is this: on the morning 
when the niggers broke like ants into Khartoum, 
yer cousin and yer brother were both alive: and 
if J got away, why shouldn’t they too? They 
were as clever as I was.’ 

‘It’s very improbable,’ Mr Frank Linnell 
replied incredulously, yet much disconcerted. 
they were both reported “most likely dead” 
in the newspaper despatches.’ 
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‘Were they so, now?’ Considine echoed with 
profound interest. 

‘Yes. Stragglers and refugees even said their 
bodies had been identified near the Bourré 
Gate.’ 

Considine looked up with a smile of relief. 
‘They did, did they? Then ye may take it for 

ranted,’ he answered, in a tone of profound 
conviction, ‘that they’re both this minute alive 
and kicking.’ 

‘Why so?’ the parson asked with a thrill of 
unpleasant surprise. Family affection didn’t 
prompt him to desire the escape of either of his 
two respected relations, 

‘Why, have ye never observed,’ Considine 
answered with great good-humour, and the 
demonstrative air of a mathematician proving 
a theorem, ‘that whatever’s put in the news- 
papers about anybody ye know yerself is as sure 
as fate to be utterly mistaken? I’m a newspaper 
man meself, and I ought to be an unprejudiced 
observer of journalism. Take yer own case, now. 
Weren’t ye kilt in a railway accident? Didn't 
the newspapers report ye entirely dead? Well, 
and when I went to the hotel just now, they 
told me ye were here. “Impossible,” says I; 
“the man’s kilt long ago.”—“But he came to 
life again,” says the hotel-keeper: “it was onl 
a railway accident.,.——“To be sure,” says I. 
“How stupid of me not to have thought of 
that before. I might have known he was alive 
—for didn’t I see his death meself in the news- 
paper ?”’ 

‘Such cases must be very rare,’ Mr Frank 
Linnell responded with British caution. 

‘Rare, is it, sirr?’ the correspondent echoed 
hastily. ‘Well, then, take-me own case again. 
Wasn’t I kilt in Afghanistan, as the Times itself 
announced: and didn’t I turn up for all that 
six months later at Quetta? Wasn’t I kilt with 
Stanley on the Upper Congo: and didn’t we all 
come out again, after all, alive and well, at 
Zanzibar? Wasn’t I kilt in Khartoum the other 
day, and cut up into sausage-meat for the use 
of the commissariat: and amn’t I on me way 
down to Cairo now, to offer me services and the 
remains of me body to me own government for 
future expeditions? No, no, sirr; depend upon 
it, if ever a man’s kilt in the newspapers, as sure 
as fate, it’s a very good symptom. Why do I 

ive Gordon up, though there are some that think 
1e’s living still? Why, just because the news- 
ae were afraid to kill him. And why do I 

elieve yer brother’s alive, and yer cousin too? 
Why, just because the newspapers, without one 
qualm of doubt, have got rid of them alto- 
gether,’ 

‘But you say you were in Khartoum for three 
months after its fall,” Frank Linnell objected. 
‘Did you ever hear or see anything of either of 
my real or supposed relations ?” : 

‘And dye think we went paying calls and 
leaving pasteboards in Khartoum, after the 
Mahdi’s people came !’ Considine retorted con- 
temptuously. ‘Why, sirr, till the night I stole 
away with a small body of natives going north 
on duty, I never dared to show me nose outside 
me own quarters, where the Soudanese ladies I 
told ye of were kindly taking care of me—for I 
flatter meself I always got on with the ladies, 


He dropped his voice to a confidential whisper. 
‘At Dongola I met a water-carrier who’d been 
in Khartoum to the end, and he recognised me 
at once when he saw me in the bazaar. And he 
told me he’d observed a white man, disguised 
as an Indian Mussulman, in Khartoum town a 
month after the capture, whose description exactly 
answered to yer brother's. At the time I thought | 
he must be mistaken; for I saw Linnell cut 
down, meself, in the great square: but now ye 
tell me the newspapers have kilt him, I’d pr 
me reputation it was Charlie Linnell the fellow 
saw, and that ye’ll welcome him home yet some 
day at yer parsonage in England.’ 


THE GREAT SEAL. 


Seal then, and all is done. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


THE use of a seal, by which the Royal Will is 
signified, to public documents is of somewhat 
ancient origin. The Romans had no such seals ; 
thus, their edicts went forth to the world unat- 
tested by these appendages, The earliest example 
of the use of a public seal in England is afforded 
in Offa, king of Mercia, who appears to have 
made occasional use of one during his reign, 
extending from 757 to 796. Owing to the art 
of writing being little known, seals from this 
period appear to have come into common use, 
and hence the king, in common with the fashion 
of the age, adopted a seal—styled ‘The Great 
Seal’—with which grants and writs were signed. 
It is, however, to King Edgar that the regular 
use of a public Seal is assigned, although for 
many years it was generally supposed that 
Edward the Confessor was the first English 
sovereign to bring one into common use. In 
those early times, an officer designated the 
‘Chancellor’ or the ‘King’s Chancellor’ was 
generally entrusted with its care ; but occasion- 
ally—says Campbell, in his Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors—the duties were delegated to a Vice- 
chancellor ; and at times, when the appointment 
of Chancellor became vacant, the Seal, instead 
of remaining in the personal custody of the sove- 
reign, was more often consigned to the care of 
a temporary keeper. At length the practice grew 
of appointing a person to hold the seal under the 
title of ‘Keeper.’ In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
a statute was passed which directed that the 
‘Keeper of the Great Seal’ was henceforth to 
have the same place, pre-eminence, and juris- 
diction as the Lord Chancellor, thus combining 
the two offices. But it was not until the reign 
of George III. that the old and familiar title of 
‘Lord Keeper of the Great Seal’ fell into abey- 
ance ; thus, since that time the holder of the 
Seal has borne the single title of Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

It is not uninteresting to learn that, amongst 
the many Lord Keepers, history records one 
instance of a lady having the care of the Seal, 
and that Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry IIL, 
who was appointed ‘Lady Keeper’ during the 
king’s absence in France. 

Without the royal permission the Seal may 
not be taken out of the kingdom ; and the only 


instance in which this authority has been set 
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at defiance is that when Cardinal Wolsey carried 
the Seal with him into Flanders, an act which 
formed one of the charges for which he was 
subsequently impeached. 

Curious records are extant of the appointments 
and emoluments in connection with the office of 
the Great Seal in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Thus, there was the Clerk of the 
Hanaper—so called, it is said, because all writs, 
grants, &c., were formerly kept in a hamper— 
whose duties were to attend the Keeper of the 
Seal and take account of all patents, grants, com- 
missions, &c. sealed. The fees attached to this 
office are somewhat quaint; as, for instance: 
‘For his ancient wage of 6d. per day of 365 
days, £9, 2s. 6d. For the wages of a boy under 
him to keep the horse that carries the wax 
and parchment for the rolls at 43d. per day, 
£6, 16s. 103d. For 16 yards of woollen cloth at 
8s. a yard, to use about the Great Seal at time of 
using, £6, 8s. Livery for Deputy Clerk of the 
Hanaper, 13s. 4d. Livery for boy, 6s. 8d. For 
Winter Livery against Xmas, £1. For Livery 
against Whitsun, £1. For bags to carry writs, 
£2. For charges and expenses of himself and 
deputy for riding, serving, and waiting upon the 
$ lool Keeper,” at ls. 6d. per day, £27, 7s. 6d. ;’ 
and other minor items. 

Besides this important officer, there was one 
styled ‘Chaffwax in Chancery, whose duties con- 
sisted in finding the various kinds of wax 
necessary for the sealing, and in attending the 
sealings. In addition there was a Sealer, and also 
a Purse-bearer—an office which we are told had 
its origin as far back as the reign of Edward III. 
The duties of this ’atter officer consisted in carry- 
ing the Seal, contained, as it is in the present 
day, in a purse, and to take care that no docu- 
ment passed under the Seal without proper 
warrant. It is satisfactory to know that in this 
nineteenth century most of these offices of sine- 
cure are now abolished. 

The earliest Seals appear never to have ex- 
ceeded the size of three inches in diameter, 
reaching four and a half inches in the reign of 
King Edward IIL; and since that time they 
have gradually increased in size, until the dia- 
meter of the present Seal in use is now a little 
over six inches. Most of the sovereigns have had 
more than one Seal during their reign, Edward 
III. and Edward IV. having had five, a number 
which George IIT. equalled. 

One learns little from history of the Great Seal 
until the period of the Commonwealth is reached. 
The parliamentary records of that time make con- 
stant reference to the subject. In 1643, while 
the Civil War was in progress, the subject of a 
new Seal was one of much debate ; it being finally 
resolved—so runs the record—‘that Mr Simons 
be ny Yaoy and enjoined forthwith to make a 
new Great Seal of England similar to the last, 
and that he shall have £100 for his pains—£40 
in hand, and threescore pounds as soon as he 
shall have finished his work.’ 

In 1646, we are told that, in order that there 
should not be rival Seals, the one in use previous 
to 1643 was taken to Oxford, where Parliament 
was sitting, and with great solemnity it was 
there broken in pieces in the presence of both 
Houses. But two years elapsed when, Charles I. 
having meanwhile surrendered himself to the 


Scots, by resolution of the House, a fresh Seal 
of new design was put into use. On one side 
was depicted a map of Ireland, Jersey, and 
Guernsey, the arms of England and Ireland, 
and the inscription, ‘The Great Seal of England, 
1648 ;’ while on the other side was a repre- 
sentation of a sitting of the House of Commons 
with the Speaker in the chair. The former 
Seal having been surrendered, the journals state 
that a smith was sent for, who entered the 
House and broke the Seal before the Speaker : 
the fragments and the purse, having the royal 
arms embroidered upon it, being given to the 
‘Lords Commissioners’—as the custodians of the 
_ were called during that period—for their 
ees, 

On the accession of Charles II. another new 
Seal having been made, the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth was dealt with as was the Seal 
of his royal father, the pieces being likewise 
delivered to the ‘Lords Commissioners’ for their 
fees. A curious episode is stated to have occurred 
in relation to the Seal of this Merry Monarch. 
It would seem that while in exile he had a Seal 

repared for him, which he carried with him into 
Scotland, when he was crowned there; but at 
the battle of Worcester he had the misfortune to 
lose it ; and as it was never discovered, his com- 
mands were given for the making of a new one. 

The Seal of James II. has perhaps the most 
historical interest attaching to it of any. The 
king learning of the landing of Prince William 
of Orange, took much alarm on hearing how 
closely he was approaching the capital; and 
thinking, no doubt, to embarrass the Government 
if they attempted to carry on the affairs of the 
nation without him, sent to Jeffreys the Lord 
Chancellor directing him to surrender the Great 
Seal. On receiving it, the king, on the night of 
December 10, 1688, accompanied by Sir Edward 
Hales, stole out in disguise from the palace at 
Whitehall, carrying the Seal with him; and 
getting into a boat at Westminster, directed the 
waterman to pull to Lambeth. On the journey, 
the king silently slipped the Seal into the river, 
thinking, no doubt, that he had sunk with it the 
fortunes of the Prince of Orange. Notwith- 
standing the loss of the Seal, history records the 
progress of the revolution, and of the Prince of 
Orange being, a few weeks later, made king. 
The historical Seal, a short time afterwards, was 
drawn up in his net by a fisherman, who, it is 
related, was much astonished with his find, 
which eventually reached the hands of the Lords 
of the Council. 

In 1784, the kingdom was startled by the 
announcement that the Great Seal of England, 
which had been in use since 1760, had been 
stolen. The account given by Campbell states 
that while preparations were being made for dis- 
solving apeny news was received that on the 
night of the 24th of March thieves had broken 
into the house of the Lord Chancellor (Thurlow) 
in Great Ormond Street, then bordering on the 
country, and that amongst other things taken 
from the study was the Great Seal, enclosed in 
two bags. The thieves escaped with their booty, 
and although a reward was offered for their dis- 
covery, they eluded detection. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, on learning what had happened, immedi- 
ately waited upon the king at Buckingham House 
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to communicate the intelligence to him; and a 
Council was then summoned, at which an order 
was issued for a new Seal. A charge was brought 
against the Whigs that, in order to prevent the 
dissolution, they had burglariously broken into 
the Lord Chancellor's house and feloniously 
stolen and carried off the Seal. The subject was 
one that caused a good many witticisms in the 
journals of the day; the Rolliad alluding to the 
subject in the following lines : 


The rugged Thurlow, who, with sullen scowl, 

In surly mood at friend and foe will growl, 

Of proud prerogative the stern support, 

Defends the entrance of great George’s court 
’Gainst factious Whigs, lest they, who stole the Seal, 
The sacred diadem itself should steal ; 

So have I seen, near village butcher’s stall 

(If things so great may be compared with small), 

A mastiff guarding on a market da: 

With snarling vigilance his master’s tray. 


Disputes have sometimes arisen as to who 
should be the possessor of the disused Seal. Such 
was the matter of a dispute between Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Brougham. On the accession of 
William IV. a new Seal was ordered to be 

repared, Lord Lyndhurst being at the time 

rd Chancellor. By the time the Seal was 
finished and the order given for using it, Lord 
Brougham had succeeded to the office. Lord 
Lyndhurst claimed the old Great Seal on the 
— that the transaction referred back to the 
date of the first order, and that the fruit must 
therefore be considered as having fallen in his 
time ; while, on the other hand, Lord Brougham 
insisted that the point of time to be regarded 
was when the old Great Seal ceased to be the 
clavis regni. The matter being submitted to the 
king, as supreme judge in such cases, His 
Majesty equitably adjudged that the old Seal 
should be divided between the two noble and 
learned litigants; and, as it consisted of two 
parts for making an impression, one representing 
the sovereign on the throne, and the other on 
horseback, the destiny of the two parts respectively 
should be determined by lot. His Majesty's 
judgment, it is said, was much approved ; and he 
graciously ordered each part of the Seal to be 
set in a splendid silver salver, with appropriate 
devices and ornaments, which he presented to the 
two disputants as a mark of his personal respect 
for them. 

Two bons-mots ascribed to Lord Erskine show 
the ready wit of that famous but short-lived 
Lord Chancellor. He was asked by the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he would attend the 
Ministerial fish dinner to be given at Greenwich 
at the end of the session; to which Lord 
Erskine replied : ‘To be sure I will: what would 
your fish dinner be without the Great Seal? 
Again, after resigning the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, which he held for about a year, Lord 
Erskine was present at a dinner-party at which 
Captain Parry the great explorer was a guest. 
The explorer was asked what he and his crew 
had lived upon when they were frozen up in the 
Polar seas, to which Parry replied that ‘they 
had lived upon seals.’ ‘And very good living, 
too,’ exclaimed the ex-chancellor, ‘if you only 
keep them long enough,’ 

It may be of interest to know that the Great 


they have sometimes been made of gold or baser 
metal. The wax used in the actual sealing of 
documents has been of various colours—red, 
green, white, yellow, brown, and chocolate having 
from time to time been used. The cords which 
run through the wax impression are of silver 
for very important documents, silken for those 
of lesser importance, and woollen for the 
common run of documents. The Seal is fur- 
nished with a richly embroidered purse, in which 
it is carried before the Lord Chancellor when he 
appears in state. This purse is renewed every 
year, and is a perquisite of that high functionary: 
thus, if the oftice of Lord Chancellor is held for 
any length of time, the purses accumulate, as in 
the case of Lord Eldon, who, it is said, had so 
many that his wife caused the hangings of her 
bed to be made with them. 

A few words as to the Seals of the present 
reign will bring our subject to a close. Up to 
the present, but three Seals have been in use, 
each of identical design. The first, which came 
into use at Her Majesty’s accession, bears on one 
side a figure of Her Majesty in state robes on 
horseback, wearing on her head the royal crown ; 
while the counter-seal shows a figure of the 
Queen in her coronation robes, seated on the 
throne. In the year 1860, it was found necessary 
that a similar Seal should be made; and again 
in 1878. In that year, an Act was passed which 
directed that many of the documents hitherto 
"ae under the Great Seal should for the future 

e passed under a smaller Seal, styled the Wafer 
Great Seal. Hence, the use of the Great Seal 
proper is now restricted to documents of high 
importance, such as treaties with foreign Govern- 
ments, &c. 

It was thought in official quarters that at the 
time of the Jubilee Her Majesty would probabl 
have commanded a new Seal to be designed, with 
a representation of her figure similar to that on 
the new coinage ; but no such commands having 
been forthcoming, it may be hoped that now 
many years will elapse before it may become 
necessary for a new design of the Great Seal of 
England. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 
CHAPTER II. 


THAT same evening, as aunt and niece were seated 
in the little room which served as dining-room 
and drawing-room both, they saw the well-known 
figure of the village postman stopping before their 
little gate. 

‘Run, Avice, dear, and see what letters old 
David has for us, said Miss Marchmont, looking 
round at her niece. ‘We ought to have one from 
grandmamma to-day, it is so long since she has 
written, 

Avice needed no second bidding, and in another 
moment she was standing by the old postman’s 
side. ‘Now, David, she said coaxingly, ‘where 
are those letters you promised me yesterday? I’m 
getting fearfully impatient for them.’ 

David shook his head. ‘I’m fearing there’s 
naething for ye the nicht, missie,’ he replied, as 
he held open his scantily-filled bag for her inspec- 
tion. ‘But here’s twa for the auld leddy yonder,’ 
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nodding his head in the direction of the window 
as he spoke, and at the same time producing two 

uare-looking packets from the bottom of his bag. 
‘ Maybe there’s some bit letter inside for you.’ 

Avice shook her head doubtfully ; there was 
not much likelihood of that, she thought, as she 
returned to the sitting-room with them. ‘Two 
for you, auntie,’ she said, as she handed them to 
her. ‘One’s from grandmamma, and the other’s 
an Indian letter—from papa, I expect; it’s like 
his writing.’ 

If she had wanted to know the contents of the 
last-named letter, she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for Miss Marclimont, after glancing at the 
superscription, placed it in her pocket and turned 
her attention tu the other one. Her brother-in- 
law’s scrawls were not easy to read, and she pre- 
ferred deciphering them by herself. 

Presently, however, Avice, seeing the Stand- 
ishes at the gate, went off to join them in their 
walk ; and then pulling the Indian letter out of 
its resting-place, the elder lady proceeded to per- 
use it. Apparently the contents did not exactly 
wer her, for her wagons: placid forehead wore a 

ecided frown as she replaced it in its envelope, 
and an ejaculation en 4 coming from other lips, 
might have been termed impatient, _— her. 
‘It’s a great nuisance,’ she murmured, half aloud, 
as she gazed abstractedly out of the window—‘a 
great nuisance. If only he had waited until 
rather later—until October, say, or even the end 
of September! But to have him coming home 
just now, when mother and I are both away from 
home, and Erica too—it is really too provoking. 
However, he’ll just have to come and stay down 
here, if he really wants to see us on business.— 
Ah, well, I just wish Margaret had never met 
him. Poor Margaret! it would have been better 
for her at anyrate if she hadn't.’ And then the 
= soul went off into a day-dream, a sad-sweet 
dream of days which could never return, when 


her long dead sister, Avice’s mother, had been a | 
laughing joyous girl, just as her daughter was | 
now, in the bright careless days before she had | 
met and loved Kilmur Sacharty. 

The shadows were growing long and black ere 
she was. roused from her reverie by her niece’s | 
merry laugh. She smiled as she watched the 
girl’s deft fingers light the little lamp, ‘to save 
Perkins the trouble ;’ and sighed, too, as she 
noted how like every gesture, every movement 
of the slim figure, was to that of the dead young 
mother. 

‘I have had a letter from your father,’ she 
began at last after a few minutes’ pause. This 
was merely by way of introduction, as Avice knew 
that much already. ‘It is not very long, nor is 
there much in it, except the fact that he is on his 
way home—ahem, I should say to England, at this 
moment.’ 

‘Papa coming home! Why, how’s that, 
auntie? He hasn’t been abroad more than 
four years since he was here last. What can be 
bringing him home?’ And Avice turned a look 
of inquiry upon her aunt. 

‘That I cannot tell you, for I do not know 
myself, returned that lady. ‘He merely says it 
is a matter of business, which he can settle best 
personally. But you know how erratic his move- 
ments are.’ 

Avice 


looked puzzled, but not altogether 


pleased. The truth was, she also wished her 
father’s visit had been deferred till later, for she 
had no mind to quit Mark’s Cove before the 
Standishes, and she feared that this might lead 
to her aunt’s returning home at once. So she 
was not a little relieved to hear Miss Marchmont 
declare that she had no intention of going back, 
and that if Kilmur wanted to see them, he could 
just come down to Mark’s Cove. 

‘That’s another fulfilment of my prophecy,’ 
said Avice, as she related the news to her ally 
Humphrey the next day—‘at least, I mean a 
kind of fulfilment, for of course it is a very nice 
one, and I prophesied evil.’ 

Humphrey didn’t answer. He appeared busily 
engrossed in baiting one of the girl’s hooks—in 
reality, he was doubting whether the news were 
really so good—at least for him, for ‘ papa’ might 
object to his suit, and shatter all his hopes with 
one cruel blow. However, it was no good meet- 
ing trouble half-way, as he told himself; 0, 
casting all thoughts of parental opposition to the 
winds, he set to work to enjoy himself as heartily 
as if no such thing could possibly exist, and the 
next few days passed more swiftly than those 
before. Destiny, however, was bringing the 
much-dreaded father nearer and nearer, until at 
last one fine day it landed him outside the little 
green door of Miss Marchmont’s rooms, and gave 
him a friendly push over the threshold. 

Humphrey was out when he arrived—by him- 
self, for a wonder—the fact being that he had 
gone out in a herring-boat, ‘just to see what it 
was like,’ as he said ; and he did not return until 
about eight o’clock the next morning. 

Mrs Standish told him the news over his break- 
fast, and also added that she had been introduced 
to the new-comer. 

‘Oh! And what is he like?’ inquired 
Humphrey, diligently buttering his bread, as if 
Kilmur Sacharty’s appearance was no more to 
him than hat of the sweep. ‘Is he good- 
looking ?” 

‘Um—yes. I suppose he would be considered 
rather handsome. But, my dear Humphrey,’ in 
an expressive whisper, ‘he is black.’ 

‘ Black !’ almost shouted her son, springing out 
of his seat in astonishment. ‘Do you mean to 
say that Avice Sacharty’s father is black ?’ 

Mrs Standish looked a little surprised. She 
had certainly not expected such an exhibition of 
feeling, although she guessed that her news would 
be rather startling. 

‘Of course, he is not like a nigger, my dear, 
she said mildly. ‘He is an Indian—but I’m 
not sure, as it is in Malacca he lives—a man of 
great influence, and of very high rank there, 
I believe. And he is not very black, not very 
much more so than Avice herself; and you 
know she is not particularly dark.’ 

Humphrey frowned. However noble and 
powerful the father might be, the idea of a 
coloured father-in-law was not exactly a pleasant 
one, even though the tinting were light. But 
still, as he reflected, intermarriage with foreign 
potentates and nobles was not considered such a 
very dreadful thing nowadays. In fact, it was 
done, well, if not every day, at least sometimes. 
And then there was Avice herself, so sweet and 
bright and lovable, with her winsome face, which 
had learned to brighten at his coming, and her 
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merry laugh, which rang in his ears like music. 
Surely, if she loved him, it was worth while sub- 
mitting to some little disagreeables for her sake. 
And as he thought it all over, the recollection | 
flashed over him of how that bright face had , 
looked in its deathly pallor that day on the cliffs, 
when he all but lost her ere she was won ; and | 
he shuddered again at the remembrance, and felt 
firmly and clearly how impossible it would be 
for him to relinquish her, come what might. 

And after all, when he was introduced to Mr | 
Sacharty, he found that—to look on, at all, 
events—he was not at all so bad as he had | 
imagined. Dark he most certainly was, but ex- 
ceedingly handsome notwithstanding, with clear- 
cut features, a thin composed-looking mouth, 
and glossy hair the colour of Avice’s, which 
waved slightly and most becomingly. 

He professed himself charmed to meet his 
precious daughter’s ge he for as such he 
most assuredly regarded Humphrey, and offered 
no obstacle to the free unrestrained intercourse 
which had all along existed between the two. 
To be sure, he often made one of the party when 
Humphrey proposed any ramble or excursion for 
himself and Avice; but the astute young man 
early discovered Mr Sacharty’s objection to the 
motion of the sea, and accordingly increased the 
number of his aquatic expeditions, much to 
Avice’s secret joy, for she loved boating beyond 
everything. 

So far there had been no mention of the 
‘business,’ the grave importance of which had 
brought him to England, and Miss Marchmont 
was beginning to think of making some inquiries 
as to its nature, when, to her relief, her brother- 
in-law started the subject himself. They were 
alone. Miss Marchmont was sitting by the open 
window busily engaged in embroidering a pina- 
fore for a little niece in Ireland, when Kilmur 
suddenly drew up his chair opposite hers and 
said quietly : ‘Amelia, I want to have a little 
talk with you about the business which has 
brought me over here, and it seems to me that 
just now is a very good opportunity for doing 


‘Well,’ returned his sister-in-law, laying down 
her work, ‘I am glad that you have started the 
subject ; for I was beginning to have some very 
serious doubts as to the existence of any business 
whatever.’ 

The Indian smiled—an unpleasant smile. ‘Oh 
yes, it is very real business,” he replied—‘ very 
real, I assure you. It is about Avice’s marriage.’ 

Miss Marchmont started. ‘ Avice’s marriage,’ 
she repeated, a nameless dread striking cold at 
her heart. ‘Why, she is not even engaged. 
What is the use of talking about marriage for a 
child like that? 

‘Her mother was exactly the same age when 
she married me,’ replied the other, in his cold 
measured tones—‘exactly the same age, if I 
remember right; besides, what has age to do 
with the matter? 

‘She cannot choose for herself; she is too young 
to know her own mind,’ began Miss Marchmont ; 
but her brother-in-law interrupted her. 

‘It is not a case of choosing for herself or of 
knowing her own mind,’ he said quietly. ‘It is 
J, her Father, who have to choose; and I have 


‘Good gracious, Kilmur, what do you mean? 
Miss Marchmont was not given to the use of 
ejaculations, but the violence of her emotions 
forced this one from her. 

‘I mean precisely what I say,’ was the answer. 
‘I have exercised my parental right in choosing 
my daughter’s husband, and he is one of the 
richest men in all the Malay Peninsula,’ 

‘And his name ?’ gasped Miss Marchmont. 

‘The Rajah Mutwanee, returned her brother- 
in-law triumphantly ; ‘and he has promised to 
make her his principal wife.’ 

‘His principal wife! The principal wife— 
temporarily, of course—of a Malay rajah.’ 

All Miss Marchmont’s ideas of right and 
honour rose in arms at such a thought. Her 
brother-in-law must have taken leave of his 
senses, and she would take upon herself the duty 
of setting him right. Possessed of a considerable 
flow of language, she took him severely to task 
there and then, and poured out the vials of her 
wrath upon him. But he did not mind. He 
shrugged his shoulders a little, and then sat 
patiently waiting, a smile on his thin lips, 
until such time as her eloquence should be 
exhausted. 

At last she stopped, more from want of breath 
than from lack of argument; and then he 
repeated, politely but firmly, his former declara- 
tion, that he, as the girl’s father, had complete 
authority over her in all matters whatsoever. 

Miss Marchmont was momentarily dumfounded 
by his coolness. Only momentarily, however, for 
suddenly bending forward in her chair, the light 
of triumph in her eyes, she exclaimed : ‘Kilmur 
Sacharty, you have no such authority. You 
renounced it entirely on her mother’s death.— 
No!’ as he opened his lips as if to reply; ‘you 
need not ‘ovale to deny the fact, for I have your 
formal renunciation in black and white at the 
lawyer’s, and by that paper her grandmother and 
myself are appointed Avice’s guardians,’ 

An angry gleam flashed in the dark eyes of 
the foreigner. ‘That paper is not binding,’ he 
cried fiercely. ‘In my own land, among my 
own people, I can snap my fingers at your musty 
lawyers and their foolish decrees, fit only for 
the control of slow-blooded Englishmen. We in 
Malacca do not acknowledge such papers; we do 
not hold that faith should be kept with infidels,’ 

A scornful smile curled round the corners of 
the spinster’s lip as he said this. ‘You talk 
foolishly, Kilmur,’ she said, rising. ‘When you 
come to think the matter over, you will see that 1 
am right.’ 

Apparently, Miss Marchmont was right when 
she predicted that Kilmur Sacharty would think 
better of what he had said ; for the next morning 
he waylaid her as she was going down to the 
beach and humbly apologised for his rash and 
foolish words. She was the more surprised at 
this, as she knew her brother-in-law to be a 
man of an intensely proud nature, and for 
a moment she was somewhat inclined to doubt 
his sincerity. However, his penitence, although 
somewhat theatrically expressed, seemed real 
enough ; and after giving him a sharply-scruti- 
nising glance, which he bore without flinch- 
ing, she graciously accorded him the pardon he 


‘Only I hope, Kilmur, she added impressively 
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‘that you will never entertain such an outrageous 
idea again. Remember Avice is not in the slightest 
degree answerable to you, nor have you any power 
over her.’ With which warning speech she passed 
on down to the beach, leaving Kilmur to digest 
her words at his leisure. Had she seen the look 
of hatred which passed over her brother-in-law’s 
face as she turned away, she might not have felt 
so comfortable as she did ; but she was thinking 
of other things, and she did not notice him. 

The truth was she had remarked for some time 
past Humphrey’s growing attachment for Avice, 
and her mind was occupied with the problem, did 
the girl return his affection, or were her feelings 
towards him merely those of friendship? She 
could not tell. Girls were queer creatures, and 
Avice in some things was one of the queerest. 
The only way in which her aunt could judge was 
by watching her closely when with Humphrey ; 
and even then, as she acknowledged with a sigh, 
it was very hard to tell. 

Matters were in this state when one morning 
she received a letter from her sister in Ireland 
begging her to come over and help her, as her 
youngest child was dangerously ill with scarlet 
fever, and the two elder ones seemed to be sicken- 
ing of the same fell complaint. She had scarcely 
finished reading her siste’s mournful epistle, 
written in pencil by the sick child’s side, when 
Kilmur, who was also engaged in perusing his 
correspondence, glanced up. 

‘Can you tell me when the next train goes to 
London?’ he inquired. ‘I find I must go at once 
to Berlin. I have some business there which 
requires my immediate attention, and I must go 
to London first.’ 

A feeling of relief came over Miss Marchmont’s 
heart. If Kilmur were away, she should not 
mind leaving Avice in Scotland, to pay a long 
promised visit to some friends, while she herself 
went to Ireland. 

‘There is a train about eleven o'clock,’ broke 
in Avice’s voice before her aunt had time to 
answer. ‘You could catch that nicely, I should 
think.’ 

Evidently her father thought so too; and by 
five minutes past eleven he was slowly steaming 
out of the Mark’s Cove station, leaving Avice and 
her aunt to return home and make their own 
preparations for a speedy nae 

umphrey pulled a decidedly long face when 
he heard of their change of plan; ‘though, as 
Avice remarked, ‘it only made two or three days’ 
difference, after all, Miss Marchmont having all 
along intended leaving on the first.’ 

‘And to-morrow will be the twenty-eighth,’ 
added the girl by way of consolation. 

‘Are you really leaving to-morrow, then? 

ueried Humphrey anxiously. ‘So soon as 
that ?” 

They were standing by the little green gate, 
the afternoon sun glinting full upon them when 
he spoke, and in the soft light Avice looked more 
beautiful than ever. The thought of parting 
from her even for a short time was a painful 
one. 

‘Yes, really and truly to-morrow,’ she replied, 
absently pulling off the petals of the crimson rose 
at her belt. 

Was it fancy, or was there really a sad inflec- 
tion in the bright voice as she spoke? He could 


not say, but a sudden impulse made him ask 
hurriedly : ‘Are you sorry to go, Miss Sacharty ? 
Would you have liked to have stayed ?’ 

Something in his tone startled her, and she 
drew a step or two back through the little gate as 
she replied: ‘Sorry? Well, yes; I am sorry! 
It has all been so happy, and now it is at an end, 
and it can never come over again.’ 

Humphrey looked at her in surprise. ‘What 
do you mean?’ he inquired. ‘What is it that 
can never come over again ?” 

‘Why, the summer,’ she returned, colouring 
slightly under his earnest gaze. ‘Of course there 
will be other summers, but then no two are quite 
alike—do you think so? I always feel that at 
the end of summer, A year will pass, you see, 
before the next—and a year is a long time.’ 

Before Humphrey could reply, Miss Marchmont 
appeared in the doorway. ‘Come in, Avice, dear 
—lI want your help,’ she said, nodding kindly to 
Humphrey. ‘We have a good deal to do,’ you 
know, and Perkins has got one of her bad head- 
aches, and can do nothing.’ 

Avice turned away, not sorry for the inter- 
ruption. Humphrey had looked so strange, she 
thought, and had evidently not understood her 
remarks about the summer. 

That was the last opportunity Humphrey had 
of a private talk with her; for, as Miss March- 
mont had said, there was plenty to do, and the 
girl herself left early the next morning. ‘Good- 
bye!’ she cried gaily, waving her hand to him 
as the train began to move. ‘I daresay I shall 
see you soon again!’ And then, as the little 
trio on the platform faded out of sight, she sank 
back among the cushions of the carriage and pre- 
pared to enjoy her book. But somehow or other, 
its contents failed to interest her. The story— 
one which she had long wished to read, and 
which Humphrey had pushed into her hands as 
he bade her good-bye—seemed for the time to 
have lost its ‘charm. The words made no sense. 
Two or three times she read over the same 
passage, and every time Humphrey’s face seemed 
to come between her and the print, until at 
last she was fain to declare herself beaten, and 
shut it up witha bang which considerably startled 
the elderly lady who was seated in the opposite 
corner. 

Strath Carron, where she was going, was a 
small place, but a good deal frequented just at 
that season by visitors, who were attracted partly 
by the mildness of its climate, and partly by 
the picturesqueness of its scenery, which was 
extremely grand and mountainous. Her friends, 
Major Douglas and his wife, had gone there 
chiefly on account of the mineral waters, for 
which the place was celebrated, and they were 
staying in an hotel near the Well. 

‘It is so much more convenient than staying 
in rooms,’ Mrs Douglas explained as she led 
Avice up-stairs on her arrival. ‘One is saved all 
trouble and bother then.’ 

She was a pretty, delicate, little woman, of 
about two or three and thirty, of an easy-going 
temperament, which made her anything but a 
strict chaperon, as Avice quickly found out. 
Indeed, her husband was much the best chaperon 
of the two, and had he been there all the time, 
it would have been better for Avice. But the 
day after her arrival he went off to Perthshire 
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for some shooting, and the girl was left prac- 
tically to her own devices. 

She had been there about a week, or perhaps 
a little longer, when one morning coming in to 
lunch she noticed a fresh face at the long dining- 
table. The new-comer was a dark handsome 
man of about forty, clean shaven, and so dark in 
hue that she immediately decided that he must 
be, if not wholly coloured, at anyrate half-caste. 

‘Who is he, Mrs Douglas, do you know?’ she 
inquired, gazing curiously at the apparently 
unconscious stranger; but though Mrs Douglas 
turned her gold-rimmed glasses full on the 
swarthy visage opposite, she could not say whe 
or what he was. ‘We shall learn his name 
by-and-by,’ she returned carelessly ; and Avice’s 
curiosity remained for the time unsatisfied, and 
she dismissed him from her mind. Presently, 


across the table at the stranger ; and a curious 
undefinable feeling of uneasiness stole over her 
as she saw those keen black eyes fixed steadily 
upon her. She tried in vain to remove her eyes 
from his face. She looked at his neighbour, at 
the pot of heather which formed the central 
ornament of the table, and finally at her own 
plate; but wherever she looked, her glance 
seemed compelled to return to him. She gave 
a half-impatient shrug as she endeavoured to 
control her eyes, and a smile of satisfaction flitted 
momentarily over the dark face opposite. Lunch 
appeared that day an interminable affair, and 
Avice heaved a sigh of intense relief when at 
length it drew to a close and she followed Mrs 
Douglas from the room. 

‘How oppressive it was in there!’ she ex- 
claimed as they reached their own room. And 
indeed all lunch-time she had felt as if she 
were being stifled. 

Mrs Douglas looked slightly astonished. ‘ Hot, 
do you mean?’ she inquired, drawing on a pair 
of dainty driving-gloves.) ‘Why, my dear, J 
thought it quite cold. In fact, I made up my 
mind that a jacket would not be a bit too heavy 
driving this afternoon.’ 

*No; I don’t mean that it was hot,’ returned 
the girl. ‘I mean—well, I can’t quite explain ; 
but it felt very horrid.’ And she shivered 
slightly as she spoke, lying back in the easy- 
chair with evidently no intention of dressing. 

Her friend was almost ready by this time. 
‘Aren’t you coming out?’ she asked with some 
surprise. ‘We were going for a drive with Mrs 
Barfelt, you know.’ 

‘Oh, to that place—what do you call it—that 
old castle near here? No; I don’t think I'll 
come this afternoon. I’ve got rather a head- 
ache.’ 

Mrs Douglas looked quite distressed. ‘What 
a pity!’ she cried. ‘Do change your mind, 
like a sensible girl, and come. You won’t have 
the chance again, perhaps.’ 

But though she could not herself tell why 
she refused an excursion to which she had long 
been looking forward, Avice declined the invi- 
tation persistently. 

‘I’ve got rather a headache,’ she repeated, 
‘and I should not enjoy it.’ 

So her friend was obliged reluctantly to depart, 
leaving her ensconced on the sofa with a novel 


But less than an hour after Mrs Douglas had 
started she sallied forth, armed with the book 
and a rug, to a little glen at the back of the 
hotel. Why she chose that spot she could not 
have said, for it was not much frequented by 
the guests at the hotel, who usually scorned it 
on account of its nearness. Perhaps it was the 
cool green shadows of the glen which tempted 
Avice there that afternoon, or perhaps it was 
the tinkling music of the little burn which ran 
through it, and by the side of which she estab- 
lished herself, raising her eyes every now and 
then from her book to gaze into the clear 
depths of a pool in which were mirrored a 
thousand varying tints from the autumn trees 
above. 

The time slipped slowly by, the silence un- 
broken save by the calls of the birds, the 
murmur of the brook, or the occasional rustle 
of some rabbit in the bushes, when all of a 
sudden, and without the slightest warning, she 
felt the same odd feeling of mental oppression 
which had so distressed her at lunch. Glancing 
up quickly, she saw the tall lithe form of the 
stranger standing before her. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


WHEN irrigation is spoken of in this country, it 
usually means the application to the soil of sew- 
age, The necessity for running clean water over 
a field is hardly ever experienced ; but in warm 
countries this is not the case. In countries like 
India, Persia, and China, the heat is so great, and 
the rainfall of the rainy season is so capricious, 
that artificial watering of the fields is required, 
if the certainty of a crop is to be looked for. In 
India, irrigation has been carried to great perfec- 
tion. The water is obtained from canals, wells, 
and what are called tanks. These tanks or reser- 
voirs are made by damming up the course of a 
river or stream at a suitable site. In the rainy 
season a large supply of water is thus stored up, 
to be used during the next summer. This source 
of water is but little used compared with that 
from canals and wells. There are no data to 
show what extent of land in India is watered from 
wells, but there is reason to believe that it exceeds 
that of either canals or tanks. 

Canal irrigation existed before the advent of 
British rule in India. During the reigns of 
Akbar and Shah Jehan, in the more prosperous 
period of the Mogul dynasty, several canals for 
irrigation purposes were made, Indeed, one of 
the canals now existing, which takes its water 
from the river Jumna, is the reconstruction of a 
canal which was first excavated in the fourteenth 
century. During the last fifty years the govern- 
ment of India has done a great deal in the way of 
irrigation works, especially by constructing canals 
both in Northern and in Southern India. These 
are now, and, as time goes on, will be a still greater 
benefit to the country. It may be said of these 
canals that they are a permanent insurance against 
famine. They also employ a large number of 
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native people, and, like the railways, they do 
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much to help on the improvement and civilisa- 
tion of the country. 

Before giving a short account of one of these 
canals, it may be advantageous to give a brief 
description of well-irrigation as carried on over 
all India, but especially in the more northern 
provinces. Nearly the whole of the great plain 
that embraces the country through which the 
river systems of the Indus and Ganges run, called 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, is alluvial in its forma- 
tion, and water can always be obtained at no 
great depth from the surface. Indeed, an exca- 
vation carried no farther than ten or twelve feet 
will frequently gather as much water as will 
suffice for a limited plot of ground, such as a 
vegetable garden. Generally, however, the wells 
used for field-irrigation are constructed with care 
and at considerable expense—the principles of 
well-sinking being fully understood by the natives 
of India ; and the shaft of each well is carefully 
lined with a cylinder of masonry. 

The site chosen for the well is the highest point 
in the fields over which it is intended to run the 
water. But this difference in elevation is very 
slight in a country so level as the plains of 
India. To obtain a sufficient height for delivery 
of the water, it is generally necessary to raise 
the mouth of the well by surrounding it with 
a mound of earth, and the masonry cylinder is 
built up to the top of this mound. 

The water is raised from these wells in large 
leathern buckets capable of holding ten to fifteen 
or even twenty gallons of water. Attached to 
the bucket is a rope, which passes over a grooved 
wheel or pulley, and its other end is fastened 
to the yoke of a pair of bullocks. These bullocks 
are driven down an‘inclined path or gangway, 
which, beginning at the top of the mound just 
mentioned, is continued into an excavation speci- 
ally made for it. If the well is large and intended 
to water a good many fields, then a double gang- 
way is made, so that two pairs of bullocks may 
be employed at the same time, one gangway for 


the downgoing, and the other for the upcoming | 


bullocks, Each pair of bullocks has of course 
its own driver. A man is stationed at the top 
of the well, whose duty it is to overturn the 
buckets into a shallow enclosed space, from which 
the water flows into the irrigation channels, and 
is thus distributed over the fields. This distribu- 
tion has also to be done by manual labour, men 


being employed to direct the stream over the | 
several plots of land, all of which in turn receive | 


thus a sufficient amount of water. This part of 
the irrigation process is the same whether the 
water comes from a well or from a canal. 
Irrigation by means of canals is particularly 
suited to India on account of two of its geogra- 
phical features. The first is, that at the time of 
the year when the water is most needed, the rivers 
in Northern India at least are very full, because 
the source of these rivers is the Himalayas, one of 
the longest and loftiest chains of snow-mountains 


in the world; and during the intensely hot and 
dry weather in the months of April, May, and 
a part of June before the rainy season begins, 
the sun’s“heat is very great, and melts the snow 
on the mountains in enormous quantities ; and 
thus the rivers are filled, not so full, it is true, 
as they are in the rains, yet containing a splendid 
supply of water for the crops at a time of the 
year when they would otherwise perish for want 
of it. 

The second feature is that the land that has 
to be irrigated is an immense plain sloping gently 
towards the sea; so very gradual is this slope 
that it is sometimes difficult to get sufficient fall 
for the minor irrigation channels. In the main 
channels, however, the slope is too great; and 
to obviate the scouring action which a too rapid 
current would have, the gradient in the bed of 
the canal is made less by introducing falls at 
intervals. These falls are constructed of masonry, 
and they allow the water to make a sudden drop 
of from fifteen to twenty feet. In this way the 
too great slope is avoided. 

It has just been mentioned that the rivers are 
full during the dry hot season. Nature thus by 
itself provides for the irrigation of the country ; 
for a river like the Ganges has fertilised the 
land for many miles on either side of its course 
for centuries before a single canal had ever been 
made. But the water of a river can do far more 
fertilising work when distributed over the country 
by artificial channels ; and to feed them, a parent 
canal is required. 

Among all the irrigation canals of India there 
is none that has done so much for its agriculture 
as that known as the Ganges Canal. This large 
artificial river begins at Hardwar, in the north- 
west corner of the North-west Provinces, and 
ends at Cawnpore, running thus a distance of 
four hundred* and forty-five miles. The notion 
| of a canal in Great Britain is that of those used 
| for navigation, in which the water is still; but 
in these irrigation canals the water flows like 
| that in a river; yet there is this great difference 
between these canals and a river: the latter in 
its course becomes larger, by the contributions of 
| its tributaries; while a canal on the contrary 
grows smaller as it performs its work of irriga- 
tion, so that in the case of the Ganges Canal by 

the time it reaches Cawnpore there is very little 
water left. 

| Hardwar, where the head-works of this canal 
| are, is a very beautiful spot. It lies at the mouth 
/of a wide gorge or valley at the foot of the 
| Himalayas, down ,which the huge Ganges flows, 
|and here it terminates its connection with the 
mountains, and begins its long course in the plains, 
running for nearly a thousand miles in a south- 
easterly direction to the Bay of Bengal. It is at 
this place that Sir Proby Cautley and the engi- 
| neers associated with him determined to construct 
the dams required to force the water to enter 
the artificial channel which had previously been 
dug along the highest level in the country avail- 
able for the purpose. 

To effect this end, the channel for its first 
twenty miles had to be carried across the natural 
drainage of the country. In these twenty miles 
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most successfully carried out. The canal was dug 
so as to run underneath two torrents, called the 
Ranipur Rao and the Pattri Rao; to cross and 
mingle its waters with a third, called the Ratmoo ; 
and by a long aqueduct, including a masonry 
bridge of fifteen arches, it was taken over the 
fourth torrent, called the Solani. Thus was the 
water of the canal carried to the town of Roorkee, 
in the district of Saharunpore, the highest ‘es 
of the great tract of land it was intended to 
irrigate. 

When once the water had reached the highest 
level of the country, it was easy to make it flow 
over all the land that lay below it. This is done 
by means of distributories or artificial channels, 
known in India as Rajbuhas, literally ‘regal 
streams.’ These are branched out into smaller 
channels, and these again into still smaller, and 
by these last the water is conveyed on to the 
fiells, Before any of these minor channels are 
taken off, the canal has a width of one hundred 


and ninety feet, and carries a depth of ten feet 
of water when required, but between eight and | 
nine feet is the usual depth, The amount of 


water flowing in the canal at any given time, | 


or, as it is called, its ‘discharge,’ is constantly 
varying. It ranges between five to six thousand 
cubic feet per second. Some part of this water 
is lost by evaporation from the surface, and by 
ercolation and leakage at sluices, bridges, ce. 
he evaporation in the dry hot weather some- 
times amounts to half an inch in twenty-four 
hours. 

It is not necessary to irrigate a field every 
day, even in the hottest weather. Moreover, 
some crops require more, and others less water. 
When, therefore, a group of fields has received 
sufficient water, the distributory leading to it 
is closed, and that leading to another group is 
opened. <A regular rotation for carrying on 
irrigation is arranged between the poe otticers 
and the villagers, and the latter are liable to 
be punished if they break through this rotation. 
In order to carry out these needful regulations, 
the government invests all canal officers with 
magisterial powers, so that they can try and 
dispose of all cases involving a breach of canal 
law. It is worth mentioning that in European 
countries where irrigation is extensively carried 
on, as in North Italy, Spain, and Southern 
France, it has also been found necessary to 
invest the canal officers with the powers of a 
magistrate. 

It need hardly be said that the water in the 
canal does not cease running during the night. 
The cultivators therefore have to irrigate their 
fields during the dark hours, when it is their 
turn to do so; and it is during the night that 


/a very large 


offences against canal rules are often made, as, | 


for instance, water is taken by a cultivator out 
of his proper turn, or even when he has no right 
to it at all. This necessitates the provision of a 
large number of watchmen or police, whose duty 
it 1s to prevent illegal irrigation, and also to 
bring to justice all offenders against the canal 
laws. It is to try cases of this kind that makes 
it needful to give magisterial powers to the 
higher grades of canal officers. All irrigated 
land pays a rate to the Government for the use 
of the water. 
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if the extent of land irrigated is considerable, 
it diminishes very much the risks of famine. 
As India is a country which has been periodi- 
cally devastated by famines, the Government of 
India is fully justified in expending money in 
the making of irrigation canals. Experience has 
shown that private companies have not been suc- 
cessful in carrying out irrigation works, and the 
Government has therefore wisely kept them in 
its own hands. During the last twenty years 
a very large amount of capital has been sunk 
in canal works. (Up to 1883 the amount 
expended in the North-west Provinces alone was 
£6,890,769, and for this expenditure, between 
seven and eight million of acres have been 
brought under irrigation.) Financially also, the 
canals have been a great success; one canal in the 


| North-west Provinces—the Eastern Jumna Canal 


—has paid for many years over twenty-five per 
cent. per annum on the capital employed in its 
construction; and all the canals together in the 
same province have paid over six per cent. ; and 
this prosperity will increase as the distributories 
are extended and more land is irrigated. In the 
Madras Presidency, irrigation canals have been 


a greater financial success than even in Northern 


India. 

Irrigation canals are also used for navigation ; 
they are more used for this purpose in the 
Madras than in the Bengal Presidency. It is 
not, however, possible to make a canal in which 
the water runs with some velocity, a good water- 
way. The boats can go down-stream very well ; 
but the difficulties of getting them up-stream are 
very great. Towing by means of steam-tugs has 
not been found to be suitable. On the Ganges 
Canal, in 1883, there were three hundred and 
twenty-five boats engaged in traffic. The towing 
of the boats up-stream is done wholly by men. 
In this canal, on account of the falls already 
mentioned, it is necessary that a navigation 
channel with one or more locks should be pro- 
vided at every fall. By this means the canal can 
be navigated throughout its entire length. Al- 
though there is a considerable amount of produce 
taken down country by canal boats, still, navi- 
gation can be considered as of secondary import- 
ance only. 

Still another purpose is served by these canals, 
especially at the falls on them. At some of 
these the whole water in the canal suddenly 
descends fifteen or twenty feet, and as the mass 
of water falling is over five thousand cubic feet 
in a second, there is an enormous amount of 
power generated. As yet, only a small part of 
this energy has been utilised. In the neighbour- 
hood of the canals in the North-west Provinces 
art of the wheat and other grains 
by mills turned by water-power 
The compact, but very 
effective turbine is the form of prime mover 


are ground 


| — with few exceptions, in these mills. 
t 


is a matter of great regret to all the canal 


‘authorities in Northern India that more use 


cannot be made of so much valuable power ; 


‘but the day cannot be far distant when it 


will be brought into useful action. It is said to 


| have been proposed to light up New York oY 
H 


electric currents generated by dynamos whic 


are to be worked by the Falls of Niagara. When 


If land is irrigated, its fertility is assured; and | this has been achieved, the same scheme will no 
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doubt be found to be applicable to the falls on the 
irrigation canals of India, so that they, too, may 
be used to turn machinery for any purpose that 
may be required. 


PHYSICAL TEMPERAMENT OF MEN 
OF GENIUS. 


One of the most interesting of studies, and 
yet one to which but few people direct their 
attention, is that exhibiting the peculiarities of 
mind and body which fall to the lot of those 
endowed with the power of shining above their 
fellow-creatures in the exercise of certain intel- 
lectual attributes—such intellectual attributes as 
are seen, for instance, in individuals devoted 
to the pursuits of literature ; in great statesmen 
and warriors ; in philosophers, poets, artists, and 
others. By analysing the minds and the corpo- 
real peculiarities of such men we are enabled to 
pronounce a more just judgment upon them, and 
to observe how and how far we may admire and 
esteem the brilliancy of genius and talent. 

Two of the most important phenomena which 
influence the lives of human beings are sensi- 
bility and contractility, both of which have their 
origin in the nervous system. Sensibility in- 
fluences the character, the inclinations and affec- 
tions, the will, the impetuosity or powerlessness 
of the imagination, the violence or moderation 
of the desires, and the activity or dullness of the 
intellect. Contractility always tends to the same 
end, contraction and effort, and alone acts and 
reacts, 

The nervous system has a very great deal to 
answer for; and in close alliance with it are all 
the known forms of Temperament. There are 
the bilious and melancholic temperaments, and 
the lymphatic and sanguine temperaments. In 
some individuals these temperaments are mixed 
or compounded. Thus, Lafontaine, the learned 
and amiable Erasmus, and our great lexico- 
grapher, Johnson, were all blessed with tem- 
peraments compoundel of the lymphatic and 
nervous. Apathy of character, a sort of happy- 
go-lucky existence, together with an extreme 
nicety of observation and a superior understand- 
ing—two leading features of goodness and great- 
ness—belong to such constitutions. 

In many cases the nervous apparatus possesses 
a@ vast amount of activity in company with the 
muscular system. ‘There are men who by vigour 
of mind and power of muscle are capable of 
undertaking almost anything and surmounting 
every obstacle. Plato, whose all-powerful imagi- 
nation has been the admiration of the intel- 
lectual world of all ages, was celebrated for 
his square herculean shoulders and vigorous 
bodily constitution. Julius Cesar, too, that 
extraordinary combination of warrior, orator, 
historian, and statesman. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Ben Jonson, Buffon, Marshal Saxe, and Mirabeau, 
were all remarkable for their great corporeal 
strength. Still, men of extensive mind and her- 
culean frame are rare examples. 

The direction of the intellectual powers is 
determined by general modifications in constitu- 
tions, the nervous system participating in these 
modifications. The founder of the sect of Stoics 
is recorded to have been of the bilious tempera- 


ment; that of the Epicurean philosophy of the 
sanguine. No wonder, then, that their systems 
diverged so widely. Again, the vivacious verse 
of Ariosté compared with the meditative pace of 
Tasso’s-muse, shows the predominance of the 
melancholic temperament in the latter, and the 
sahguine in the former. Corneille and Lafon- 
taine were both great poets; but as the former 
was bilious, the latter phlegmatic, their genius 
bore different aspects, as did their verses. The 
physical temperament: interferes with and makes 
its impress on the evolution of the nervous and 
intellectual powers, and it is this interference 
and impress which makes one painter delight 
in the tracing of the mild and sunny landscape, 
another in the wild and desolate ; another in 
depicting the horrors of a scene of carnage, and 
another the joyous revelry of a roadside cabaret. 
The harmony of the nervous system with the 
other parts of the organism is the origin of the 
particular modes of physical and moral sensi- 
bility and the cause of the hidden impulse of 
diversified talent—the chances of fortune and of 
education being always excepted, This harmony 
exists in infinitely varying notes, and a scale of 
organic dispositions in exalted sensibility might 
be established if it were possible to graduate 
such a scale. These variations are always con- 
nected with some particular kind of organisation. 
Michael-Angelo and Giulio Romano, both of the 
bilious temperament, always represented similar 
characters. Raphael and Guido, both of the 
sanguine temperament, depicted life in all its 
beauty, purity, and brilliancy. They show us 
how in the enactment of the same art, the differ- 
ence of minds, originating in the variety of tem- 
peraments, has a direct action on the productions 
of genius. 

Medical men can testify to the heroic fortitude 
of mentally-gifted men in the most trying sick- 
nesses. The same Rousseau, whom the veriest 
trifling contradiction or passing suspicion plunged 
into the most sombre melancholy, supported 
patiently through long years two painful and 
incurable bodily diseases. Many geniuses regard 
physical pain as a necessity of our nature, and 
are resigned to it; whilst mental agony would 
seem to astonish, to take them by surprise. The 
celebrated Pascal, whose mind in the later years 
of his short life was maintained in a state of 
enviable placidity by the firm faith he had in 
the resources of the Christian creed, but whose 
body was racked by the tortures of protracted 
suffering, would say to those around him, who 
were afflicted to behold his agonies: ‘Do not 
pity me; all that I have to do is to submit 
myself humbly and peaceably.’ Hogarth had an 
aneurism of the heart, which he bore manfully ; 
but the fatal termination of the disease is said, 
with great probability, to have been hastened 
by the satire of the poet Churchill called The 
Apology. Even without the contrasted patience 
of moral and physical pain, there are men of 
high intellect for whom the latter has no terrors. 
The chemist Lavoisier was summoned during 
the Reign of Terror in France to his death : he 
calmly requested a few days in order to see the 
result of some experiments which he had in 
progress—in vain. ‘This great philosopher of his 
day fell an immediate martyr to the political 
necessities of the ruthless tyrant Robespierre. 
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In some temperaments the great excitability 
of the nervous system necessarily leads to irre- 
gular evolution of nervous energy. In this con- 
sists the property which some have of passing 
‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ Livy, 
after stating that the elder Cato possessed a 

wer of mind and strength of body that would 
os made him illustrious in any nation, adds 
that he had a versatile and malleable genius ; 
and though serious in thought and stern in 
resolve, his intellect readily adapted itself to the 
lighter arts and occupations of life. Hence the 
power which a great poet shows in uniting him- 
self with the feelings of all his fellow-beings, of 
partaking of their joys, their pains, their hopes, 
and their misfortunes; hence his sense of the 
ridiculous or the burlesque and his ‘showing-up’ 
of others’ follies and feebleness ; hence his en- 
thusiasm for the great and the beautiful. And 
all these, if the mobility of sensibility is complete, 
are expressed by the man of genius with a rich- 
ness of imagination and a grace that is ever vary- 
ing, ever new. Dante’s great mind imaged forth 
the beauteous Francesca da Rimini and the hor- 
rible picture of Ugolino and his sons, Cowper 
wrote the serious Tusk and the galloping John 
Gilpin; Pope wrote the Essay on Man and the 
Rape of the Lock; Byron, in the midst of all the 
reckless pleasantry of his Don Juan, introduces 
that glorious song to liberty, commencing with: 


The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung; 


whilst Germany’s great shining light, Goethe, 
wrote the meditative and terrific Faust, and 
likewise most merry and pleasing songs. This 
variable property of mind, however, is more pro- 
minently marked in the finished dramatist ; for, 
in order to a complete identification, he must 
place himself in the situation of the person whom 
he would delineate, indue his character, his in- 
clinations, and his sentiments. By Nature and 
by Nature’s feelings only ought we to judge the 
merits of a dramatist. 

By the same varied forms of physical and 
moral sensibility we observe how some men 
may cultivate, and with success, different branches 
of knowledge. Many who have admired the 
> eagprip colonnade of the Louvre are not aware 
that the architect was none other than Claude 
Perrault, a doctor of medicine. No Englishman 
hardly requires to be reminded of the wonderful 
versatility of genius displayed by the great Lord 
Bacon, at once a profound statesman, lawyer, and 
natural philosopher. Cardinal Richelieu, at the 
very time he was shaking Europe by his poli- 
tical craft, was in the habit of arranging and 
patronising réwnions at the Hotel de Rambouillet 
in which love-essays were read and discussed. Sir 
Humphry Davy, though a giaut in the science 
of chemistry, was nevertheless a man of consider- 
able poetical imagination. The varied talents of 
the art masters are repeatedly instanced in 
history—Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, the inimit- 
able sculptor, painter, architect and poet—by 
turns gloomy, profound, light, and sparkling, we 
behold him pass from the vast conception of St 
Peter’s Church to the invention of a scaffold; 
from the tremendous scene of the Last Judgment 
to the droll tricks of Polichinello. 

When we bear in mind this mental and phys- 


ical mobility in men gifted with great genius, we 
can the more readily account for discrepancies of 
conduct and even of capability. The inequalities 
that so surprise the world may in great part be 
accounted for. Statesmen, scholars, and warriors 
are equally subject to similar alternations of 
cerebral weakness and vigour. This excess of 
sensibility produces various effects on the char- 
acter and habits of those possessed with it, of 
which the most characteristic are irritability, 
vanity, and inconstancy of purpose. Pope made 
many and bitter enemies by his overbearing self- 
importance. Great actors are frequently found 
to be great egotists. Edmund Kean’s standard 
of excellence was knowledge of acting; and he 
disliked the aristocracy because they were very 
ignorant on the point and could not learn- 
edly discuss his merits. Modesty, however, is 
not incompatible with genius. There are some 
men of vast intellect who feel that there is a 
still far more elevated point than that which 
their genius has reached, and it is this feeling 
that accounts for their modesty. 

Irritability is of frequent occurrence amongst 
men of genius. Perhaps those who have shown 
it in its most inveterate character are the older 
theological writers, in whom irascibility often 
settled into deadly hatred, giving rise to the 
proverbial odium theologicum. Abundant proof 
of irritability of temper may be found in Isaac 
Disraeli’s Quarrels of Authors—Pope, Boyle, 
Davenant, Addison, and others. 

The most exquisite productions of the human 
mind require both brilliant inspirations and pro- 
found meditation, as well as a certain exaltation 
of enthusiasm and a great degree of combining 
power. Genius as a rule consists in opposite 
powers, and yet these powers are admirably com- 
bined ; the discordant mental attributes are har- 
monised. When we reflect upon the concord of 
faculties, the balancing of the most opposite 
powers, and the attendant specific organisation, 
we cannot but look upon great men as wonderful 
phenomena, which, like comets, are produced at 
distant intervals. 


SOME SINGULAR SIGNS. 


TRAVELLERS in China often derive amusement 
from the peculiarities of shop-signs there, many 
of which are couched in the most eloquent and 
poetical terms, In America, too, may be seen 
sign-plates of such curious occupations as hose- 
restorers, artificial-ear makers, child-adopters, 
salad-mixers, and so forth. But it is not neces- 
sary to leave the British Islands in order to find 
business announcements quite as curious in their 
way as those in other lands. In the Isle of 
Man, over the shop of a barber who supplies cus- 
tomers with all kinds of fishing-tackle, the writer 
was amused to read the following: ‘ Piscatorial 
Repository, Tonsorial Artist, eg ree 
Hairdresser, Cranium Manipulator and apillary 
Abridger, Shaving and Hair-cutting with Ambi- 
dextrous Facility, Shampooing on Physiological 
Principles.’ On a signboard in the town where 
the writer lives may be read this phonetic an- 
nouncement. ‘Shews Maid and Men dead Hear ;’ 
and when we add that it is over a cobbler’s shop, 
the reader may discover its meaning. 
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A poetical shoemaker hung up the following 

remarkable effusion on a board over his shop : 
Blow, oh, blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
Underneath these leafy treeses ; 
Sing, oh, sing, ye heavenly muses, 
While I mend my boots and shoeses. 

Above an establishment in Liverpool not very 
long ago appeared the legend, ‘ Rages and Bones.’ 
In another town can be seen the inscription, ‘Cole 
and Wood, dealers in Wood and Coal ;’ and a 
street in Clifton is graced by a sign informing 
the passers-by that the owner thereof is a 
‘Milliner and Modest.’ 

A Bristol chimney-sweep once ‘dropped into 
poetry’ in this wise : 

John Cummins lives here. 
He’ll sweep your chimneys cheap and clean, 
With, or without, the new machine; 
And if your chimneys catch on fire, 
He'll put them out at your desire. 

An inscription on a signboard in Lancashire 
announces the following miscellaneous articles 
for sale: ‘Bibles, Blackballs, and Butter. Testa- 
ments, Tar, and Treacle, Godly Books, and 
Gimblets, Sold here.’ 

A shop-sign in London reads: ‘Plots for 
novels or short stories. Prices reasonable.’ The 
occupant of the shop is said to have a rare 
talent for devising plots, but no great powers of 
narration, so he is supposed to make his living 
by selling skeleton plots for stories in cheap 
papers. 

Another singular business announcement over a 
certain photograph gallery is, ‘ Misfit photographs 
for sale.’ This, we are told, brings many cus- 
tomers. Mothers, for instance, who have little 
children, often buy pictures of children with long 
hair when the hair of their loved ones hasn’t 
grown, and send them round to friends at a 
distance. Brides’ photographs are also said to 
sell very well. 

‘Teeth pulled while you wait’ is a still more 
singular sign, said to have been set up by a 
dentist in Fleetwood, 

This curious specimen of orthography was 
displayed on a house in a street in Marylebone : 
‘The Mangelling Traid removed hear from the 
Strete round the Cornir. Threhapense a Duzzen. 
N.B.—New Milk and Creme Sould Hear. 
Warentidd Fresh and not Stail evry Mornin’,’ 

A dealer in ice thus attracted public attention 
to his cold commodity : 

Ice! Ice!! Ice!!! 

If you want it pure and n 

And at a reasonable pr 

Follow no new dev ice 
But send to me in a tr 

At my off 

‘Trish and English’ is the name of a firm in 
Buffalo, New York. The strangest thing about 
it is that Mr Irish is English, and Mr English 
is Irish. 

As a precautionary measure, a Clapham jeweller 
painted on his shutters : ‘ Notice.—In every part 
of this house there is sure and certain death For 
Burciars. Beware.’ 

In a little village near Gloucester there was 
an inn situated at the foot of a hill, whose double- 
sided signboard bore the following : 

Before the hill you do go up, 
Step in and have a cheering cup. 


On the other side : 


You're down the hill, all danger past ; 
Come in and have a friendly glass. 


At a small inn by the roadside, near a farm- 
house ealled Highgate, can be read on a sign : 


Highgate hangs high, hinders none ; 
Refresh, pay, and travel on. 


He must have been a facetious hotel proprietor 
who hung up this sign in his rooms: ‘Indian 
clubs and dumb-bells will not be permitted in 
any of the rooms. Guests in need of exercise 
can go down to the kitchen and pound a steak.’ 

A notice displayed in a Norway hotel is a 
curious specimen of ‘English as she is spoke,’ 
It reads as follows: ‘Bath ! first-class bath. Can 
anybody get. Tushbath. Warmand Cold. Tub- 
bath and. Shower-bath. At any time. Except 
Saturday. By two hours forbore.’” This brings 
to mind another specimen of foreigners’ English, 
displayed on a notice aes up in an Art Exhibi- 
tion in Japan to which foreigners were welcomed, 
Here are a few examples of the rules: ‘ Visitors 
is requested at the entrance to show tickets for 
inspection. Tickets are charged 10 sens and 2 
sens, for the special and common respectively. 
No visitor who is mad or intoxicated is allowed 
to enter in, if any person found in shall be 
claimed to retire. No visitor is allowed to carry 
in with himself any parcel, umbrella, stick, and 
the like kind, except his purse, and is strictly 
forbidden to take in with himself dog, or the 
same kind of beasts. Visitor is requested to take 
good care of himself from thievely.’ 

An Englishman in Boulogne saw displayed in 
a shop window this notice : ‘Eating and Drinking 
Sold Here,’ 

Doubtless, as curious as any of the foregoing 
is the puzzling sign in front of a small shoe- 
maker’s shop:at Cannes. It is in English, and is 
thus conte ‘Repairs hung with stage-coach.’ 
The visitor for whose benefit this information is 
intended, may, after much cogitation, arrive at 
the conclusion that the cobbler only wishes to 
inform his numerous patrons that repairs are 
executed with diligence. 


ALONE. 


Aone we tread life’s devious pathways, sent 
We know not whence, across our toilsome way, 
Folded around in mists, uncertain, gray, 
Shadows of hope and fear together blent. 

Anon, the dull thick clouds apart are rent, 

Love wakens, and makes glad the passing hours ; 
The way leads onward o'er upspringing flowers, 
And past brooks murm’ring of a sweet content. 
Yet, as we clasp and think this joy our own, 

It fades —again in solitude we stand, 

Watching the light wane o'er a darkening land ; 
The winds sob round us with a wailing moan ; 
When, all unlooked for, with a grim, firm hand, 
Death opes the gate, and we pass out—alone. 
Mary NIeE-. 
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